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foreword 


One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  every  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  has  been  the  way  in  which  individual  communities  have 
been  able  to  adapt  Conference  findings  and  ideas  to  their  own  needs. 

The  diversity  of  these  adaptations  seems  to  know  no  limits.  The  ways 
in  which  individual  citizens  have  considered  the  Conferences  as  a  call  to  service 
continues  to  be  heartwarming  to  Conference  planners,  who  believe  that  each 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  is  not  an  end,  but  a  beginning. 

The  Lebanon  Story  was  selected  as  an  example  of  a  community  at  work 
on  its  own  problems,  which  it  is  tackling  with  a  will.  But  the  story  has  more 
significance  than  that.  It  bespeaks  the  dedication  of  Dr.  Billy  M.  Hightower, 
as  a  Conference  delegate,  to  put  findings  to  work  in  a  way  that  made  sense  in 
a  relatively  small  town.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  fellow  townsmen  who,  either  as 
members  of  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  or  as  members  of  the  re- 
ligious, business,  civic  educational  or  social  community  have  bent  their  efforts 
willingly  to  many  programs  to  which  the  Conference  gave  new  focus. 

We  hope  that  The  Lebanon  Story  may  give  many  communities  new  im- 
petus to  shore  up  their  programs  for  children  and  youth.  We  hope  also  to 
present  the  story  of  additional  communities  which  are  moving  ahead  with  the 
I960  White  House  Conference  in  exciting  avenues  of  approach  to  our  rapidly 
changing  world. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission, 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  this  publication,  represent  more  to  us  than  a  rou- 
tine acknowledgment.  The  list  represents  a  leadership  which  has  put  a  com- 
munity to  work. 

This  publication  was  stimulated  by  reports  of  a  field  visit  by  a  mxmber 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  staff  engaged  in  White  House  Conference  followup. 
The  manuscript  was  written  by  Miss  Dorothea  Andrews,  information  specialist. 
Children's  Bureau,  from  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Keel,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 
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JUST  AS  THEIR  FOREBEARS  have  for  generations,  farmers  still  sit  on 
rough  hewn  benches  before  the  old  yellow  courthouse  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
whittling,  chewing  tobacco,  and  reliving  their  memories. 

As  it  has  for  decades,  traffic  still  moves  around  the  old  Confederate  mon- 
ument in  the  public  square. 

But  a  mile  away,  the  old  Lebanon  has  given  way  to  the  new:  a  Lebanon 
beginning  to  hum  with  new  industry  and  willing,  through  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  bid  actively  for  more. 

Lebanon,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  is  in  transit.  The  point  of  origin 
is  clearly  determined:  for  Lebanon  it  was  with  the  first  settler,  in  1789— for  other 
communities,  it  was  with  other  first  settlers  at  earlier  or  later  dates;  for  every 
community,  no  matter  how  rich  its  history,  the  destination  point  is  unknown. 

Will  Lebanon,  as  one  local  resident  forecasts,  change  from  a  "cultured 
college  town  and  trading  center"— as  it  was  forty  years  ago— into  a  "glorified 
mill-town.''" 

What  will  its  place  be  in  the  highly  urbanized  society  that  our  Nation, 
inevitably  and  increasingly,  is  becoming.^ 

These  are  questions  that  are  facing  not  only  Lebanon  but  hundreds  of 
towns  like  it,  which  are  trying  to  make  fateful  decisions  in  these  rapidly 
changing  times  about  what  constitutes  progress,  and  what,  decay. 

They  are  complicated  by  the  one  uncontrollable  variable:  the  human  factor. 

Will  the  Lebanon  of  the  future  be  a  place  where  today's  children  will 
want  to  live  and  be  a  part  of  its  growth,  or  will  it  be  the  town  they  left  for 
bigger  cities,  where  opportunity  seems  brighter? 

In  i960,  Wilson  County,  of  which  Lebanon  is  the  county  seat,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  27,000,  a  net  gain  of  1,000  over  the  1950  census.  But  the  population 
of  Lebanon— largely  due  to  the  industrial  influx— jumped  35  percent,  to  10,412. 

This  population  change  does  not  make  Lebanon  or  Wilson  County 
a  special  case;  it  has  been  the  pattern  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

What  does  make  Lebanon  and  Wilson  County  a  special  case  is  that  in 
the  last  two  years,  it  has  had  an  awakening  about  what  community  means,  and 
in  the  process  is  rediscovering  the  essence  of  a  value  system  that  can  enrich  the 
lives  of  its  children  and  youth. 


The  awakening  had  many  stages.  The  first  stage  was  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  spring  of  1958,  announced  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  would  be  held  in  I960,  the  sixth  such  con- 
ference in  the  histor)'  of  the  Nation. 

The  second  came  when  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
asked  the  Governors  of  each  State  and  Territory  to  appoint  committees  to  help 
plan  the  conference  and  said:  "I  believe  many  States  will  want  to  use  this  pre- 
conference  planning  to  see  how  far  they  have  come  in  the  last  decade  and  where 
they  should  go  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  children." 

The  third  came  when  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  appointed  a  55-man 
statewide  planning  committee  to  get  ready  for  the  conference  by  taking  inven- 
tory of  how  well  Tennessee  was  helping  "promote  opportunities  for  children 
and  youth  to  realize  their  full  potential  for  a  creative  life  in  freedom  and 
dignity." 

In  retrospect,  the  community  problems  which  the  Lebanon  citizens  found 
when  they  undertook  their  survey  boiled  down  to  one  central  theme:  Lebanon 
was  a  community  that  was  not  a  community. 

This  conclusion  can  now  be  pieced  together  from  the  bits  of  evidence 
which  made  up  the  inventory: 

•  Roughly  a  sixth  of  the  townspeople  lived  in  public  housing  and  worked 
in  the  industrial  plants.  They  could  not  make  more  than  $2,500  a  year 
to  qualify  for  these  living  quarters. 

•  In  many  families,  both  parents  were  working,  leaving  their  children  with- 
out adequate  supervision. 

•  Young  people  who  had  cars — or  friends  with  cars— were  using  them  as 
their  principal,  and  practically  sole  form  of  recreation,  often  late  into  the  night. 
The  town  didn't  have  any  well-rounded  recreation  program.  Too  many  parents 
didn't  question  their  children's  activities  as  long  as  "the  others"  were  doing  the 
same  thing. 

•  Lebanon  had  its  juvenile  delinquency  problem— 90  percent  of  it  centered 
in  the  public  housing  projects.  And  in  common  with  many  other  counties  in 
the  country,  when  juveniles  were  arrested,  they  were  put  in  jail  along  with  adult 
offenders.     In  1958,  there  were  250  juvenile  arrests. 

•  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  students  whose  formal  education  ended  with 
high  school  graduation  were  finding  jobs  within  the  county. 

But  this  partial  summing  up  of  Lebanon's  problems  did  not,  in  the  view 
of  its  citizens,  make  them  a  special  case— just  about  "average." 

This  proved  to  be  a  correct  view  when  the  State  report  was  compiled. 
Forty-nine  of  the  76  counties  who  participated  in  the  stocktaking  had  no  group 
to  coordinate  services  to  children  and  youth. 

In  45  counties,  juvenile  offenders  were  confined  in  adult  jails. 


In  26  counties  there  was  no  agency  or  committee  responsible  for  a  recre- 
ation program. 

Some  42  counties  spent  less  than  $1  per  capita  on  recreation  needs. 

Forty-eight  counties  reported  population  increases,  53,  increased  school 
enrollments. 

The  planning  committee  which  reported  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
pointed  out  that  many  services  which  the  inventory  had  shown  either  inade- 
quate or  lacking  were  unknown  less  than  50  years  ago. 

"To  decry  their  inadequacy  now  simply  documents  the  social  growth  and 
concern  of  Tennessee  citizens  for  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  youth.  .  .  . 
The  various  reports  indicate  almost  no  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  problems;  which  problems  are  most  tragic,  and  where  to  begin,  are  areas 
in  which  controversy  arises." 

"Tremendous  population  expansion  .  .  .  strains  community  utilities,  taxes 
existing  service  agencies  and  facilities,  creates  conditions  conducive  to  lawless- 
ness, crime,  and  violence,  and  alters  the  nature  of  a  town  or  city. 

"These  shifting  forces  create  new  jobs,  remove  the  necessity  for  some  old 
ones,  and  by  their  newness  foster  uncertainty  and  concern  for  all  peoples. 

"Changes  in  the  new  community,  too,  present  family  controversy.  Chil- 
dren and  youth  are  not  under  the  easy  supervision  of  parents  and  neighbors. 
New  attitudes  are  formed  which  are  foreign,  perhaps  alien,  to  those  expressed 
in  the  community  previously.  .  .  .  Hostility  and  suspicion  breed  further  dishar- 
mony and  cooperative  community  action  becomes  more  difficult." 

Tennessee  had  completed  its  self-examination.     Now  it  was  ready  to  sit 


down  with  its  sister  States  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  the  problems  it 
saw. 

And,  on  a  spring  day  in  I960,  the  7,600  delegates— some  of  them  from 
foreign  lands— assembled  in  Washington  at  the  Golden  Anniversary  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  One  of  the  delegates  was  a  Leba- 
non physician,  whose  interest  in  doing  something  about  Lebanon  and  Wilson 
County  youth  had  been  steadily  quickened  in  the  months  of  Conference 
preparation. 

At  the  opening  session,  they  heard  Dr.  William  J.  Villaume,  a  prominent 
clergyman: 

"Each  of  the  White  House  Conferences  on  Children  and  Youth  has  re- 
vealed in  bold  perspective  the  impediments  to  the  well-being  of  children  and 
youth  that  existed  in  its  time.  Each  aroused  public  concern  and  released  pow- 
erful social  forces  that  established  new  and  higher  standards  in  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  From  these  conferences  the  Nation  gained  new 
concepts,  concepts  that  seemed  strange  and  even  revolutionary  but  were  soon 
accepted  as  commonplace.  .  .  .  This  Golden  Anniversary  Conference  is  yours. 
Whether  it  will  be  important  to  the  children  and  youth  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world,  whether  it  will  be  worthy  of  standing  in  the  line  of  succession  will 
be  determined  by  your  participation." 

And  they  heard  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower: 

"We  must  see  to  it  that  our  children  grow  up  in  a  climate  that  encour- 
ages response  to  intellectual  challenge,  in  self-reliance,  initiative,  and  a  healthy 
regard  for  hard  work  and  the  dignity  of  man.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  young." 

The  delegates  got  down  to  work.     Their  job— and  each  of  them  had  an 


assigned  part  in  it— was  to  examine  the  whole  social  fabric  of  national  life,  in 
all  of  the  ways  it  affected  children,  and  to  determine  how  that  social  fabric  could 
be  strengthened. 

During  a  week  of  hard  work  in  Washington,  the  delegates  produced  more 
than  700  recommendations,  calling  for  action  on  a  myriad  fronts.  When  they 
assembled  for  the  closing  Conference  session,  they  were  reminded  by  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Arthur  S.  Flemming  of  their  "common  re- 
sponsibility ...  the  obligation  to  take  full  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
help  our  neighbor  realize  his  highest  potential." 

The  delegate  from  Lebanon  saw  a  way  to  express  that  "common  respon- 
sibility" by  putting  to  work  the  basic  precepts  of  community  organization  which 
the  Conference  had  recommended.     The  key  recommendation  was: 

"That  where  possible,  coordination  and  planning  be  carried  out  ...  by 
a  community  council  type  of  organization,  properly  financed  and  staffed,  repre- 
senting all  services  and  organizations  concerned;  and  that  such  coordination 
include — 

"simultaneous  mobilization  and  establishment  of  the  necessary  interre- 
lated services,  so  that  no  one  area  of  service  is  taxed  beyond  its  capacity; 

"avoiding  duplication  of  fund  raising,  overlapping  of  function,  dilution 
of  effort  and  a  fragmentized  approach  to  problems  of  child  and  youth 
welfare; 

"providing  referral  and  information  services  to  families  and  interpreta- 
tion of  children's  needs  to  the  public; 

"increasing  understanding  between  individuals  and  groups  through 
citizens'  meetings  and  other  community  wide  programs  and  projects,  to 
bring  about  more  wholesome  community  attitudes  and  establish  a  basis  for 
social  action." 

The  community  council,  since  established  in  Wilson  County,  Tennessee, 
has,  in  less  than  a  year's  operation,  made  a  strong  beginning  in  putting  these 
principles  to  work. 

It  has  not  been  easy,  and  no  one  would  say  that  more  than  a  beginning 
has  been  made.  Some  of  the  nine  programs  the  council  has  started  have  cap- 
tured public  enthusiasm.  Some  need  much  more  public  understanding  before 
they  can  yield  truly  fruitful  results. 

Each  of  them  is  directed  toward  solving  a  local  problem— but  Lebanon's 
problems  are  no  different  from  those  of  other  towns:  job  opportunities  for  youth, 
helping  boys  and  girls  with  their  vocational  decisions,  wiping  out  pornographic 
or  obscene  literature,  strengthening  the  community  services  which  every  town 
needs  to  give  every  boy  or  girl  his  fair  chance  for  full  development. 

The  most  dramatic  result  so  far  is  also  the  most  tangible. 

For  35  high  school  boys,  with  no  college  in  their  future,  it  may  mean 
the  difference  between  sporadic,  low-paid  employment  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
and  steady  jobs  as  skilled  craftsmen. 


These  are  the  boys— some  of  them  disciplinary  problems,  some  with 
scholastic  difficulties— who  are  enrolled  in  a  building  and  trades  course  in  a 
Lebanon  high  school. 

The  program  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Com- 
mission and  the  Wilson  County  School  Board  and  is  actively  supported  by  the 
Lebanon  business  community. 

The  boys  are  learning  how  to  build  a  house.  Their  teacher  is  a  retired 
cabinetmaker  who  is  giving  each  of  them  instruction  in  the  skills  and  trades 
which  go  into  construction. 

Some  are  being  given  special  instruction  in  electrical  engineering,  some 
in  bricklaying,  in  carpentry.  As  they  have  been  learning,  they  have  been  building. 
The  house  is  now  nearing  completion.  Before  the  end  of  the  school  term,  it 
is  expected  to  be  finished,  and  will  be  valued  at  $12,000.  Project  sponsors  plan  to 
sell  it  at  public  auction,  and  use  the  proceeds  to  finance  similar  projects  at  two 
other  county  high  schools  next  year.  Another  house  will  be  built  in  Lebanon, 
as  well. 

School  officials  think  there  is  more  than  casual  connection  between  this 
project  and  the  number  of  school  dropouts,  which  declined  50  percent  from 
the  1959-60  school  year  to  the  1960-61  year,  while  enrollment  went  up. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  degree  to  which  this  one  vocational 
course,  at  one  Lebanon  high  school,  aroused  the  interest  of  community  leaders 
and   businessmen.     Because,   of  course,   it   took   money   to   launch   the  course. 


The  house  had  to  built  on  a  lot  and  the  lot  to  be  bought.  The  house  required 
all  kinds  of  construction  materials.  The  retired  cabinetmaker  who  was  the  in- 
structor had  to  be  paid  for  his  services. 

All  these  steps  were  financed  through  a  variety  of  measures.  Local  busi- 
nessmen signed  their  personal  notes  to  float  a  loan  to  get  the  project  started, 
and  the  lot  bought.  Building,  plumbing  and  electrical  materials  were  supplied 
at  cost  by  local  firms.  Technicians  from  the  various  building  trades  contribut- 
ed their  time  in  working  with  the  boys  in  installing  equipment.  The  State 
education  authorities  assumed  75  percent  of  the  instructor's  salary  for  the  first 
year,  and  will  continue  to  assume  some  part  of  it,  in  decreasing  ratio,  until  it 
reaches  an  equal-sharing  basis  between  State  and  county.  The  youth  commis- 
sion used  some  money  left  over  from  a  futile  campaign  to  build  a  youth 
center,  plus  other  fiinds  it  was  able  to  raise,  to  pay  its  share  of  the  instructor's 
salary. 

In  all  of  these  steps,  both  the  youth  commission  and  the  county  school 
board  had  to  take  both  initiative  and  action,  telling  the  story  of  their  own  hopes 
for  the  project  again  and  again. 

Because  this  project  could  be  expressed  in  tangible— and  as  time  went 
on,  visible— terms,  it  has  helped  the  youth  commission  in  launching  some  of 
its  other  projects,  which  could  not  be  visibly  expressed. 

Closely  allied  to  the  building  trades  course  are  two  other  projects  under- 
taken by  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission: 

1.  A  youth  employment  service. 

2.  An  expanded  program  for  training  licensed  practical  nurses. 

Basic  to  the  youth  employment  service  was  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to 
all  business  and  industrial  firms  in  the  county  who  employed  more  than  six 
persons. 

"We  feel,"  said  the  commission  in  a  foreword  to  the  questionnaire,  "that 
all  our  youth  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  grow  up,  be  educated  to  the 
best  of  their  capabilities,  and  to  live  and  'bring  up'  their  families  in  our  own 
community." 

The  commission  asked  the  firms'  help  in  delineating  areas  where  youth 
might  seek  local  employment.  One  of  the  questions  was  whether  there  was 
any  type  of  high  school  training  which  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  fiature 
employees.     Another  asked  for  the  firms'  minimum  education  requirements. 

There  was  a  50  percent  response  to  the  questionnaire.  When  all  returns 
are  in,  the  information  will  be  collated  and  passed  on  to  students  to  help  them 
prepare  for  the  vocations  of  their  choice.  One  fact  emerged  quite  clearly:  stu- 
dents who  quit  school  have  only  half  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  employment 
as  those  who  finish  high  school. 

The  Youth  Employment  Committee  is  going  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  a  group  of  youth  representatives  from  high  schools  and  youth  or- 


ganizations  who  want  to  establish  a  permanent  youth  employment  service,  or- 
ganized and  staffed  by  youth. 

The  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  and  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation have  worked  hand-in-hand  to  set  up  a  county  guidance  program,  which 
was  initiated  for  the  1960-61  school  year.  Using  funds  available  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  county  was  able  to  employ  one  full-time 
counselor  for  the  county's  four  high  schools. 

They  regard  this  as  only  a  beginning;  one  counselor  can  spend  one  hour 
per  day  per  300  students  because  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment.  But  the 
counselor  has  made  his  efforts  go  far  with  such  devices  as  a  career  day  at  Leb- 
anon High  School,  planned  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school,  the  board  of 
education  and  the  youth  commission. 

Thirty-nine  vocations  were  represented,  with  members  of  different  pro- 
fessions and  trades  on  hand  to  answer  the  specific  questions  of  the  students,  and 
to  advise  them  on  the  training  they  would  need  to  pursue  their  field  of  interest. 

Another  facet  of  the  vocational  guidance  program  is  a  system  of  testing, 
which  was  initiated  during  the  1960-61  school  year  for  first  year  high  school 
students  in  the  county.  The  tests  have  in  some  instances  indicated  students 
who  could  achieve  at  a  higher  academic  level  and  thus  have  enhanced  career 
chances. 

The  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  has  launched  still  another  voca- 
tional program  designed  to  augment  the  number  of  local  job  opportunities  for 
its  young  people. 

With  the  help  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  local  hospital, 
a  program  for  training  practical  nurses  was  launched  in  the  fall  of  I960.  While 
18  persons  signed  up  for  the  first  course,  youth  commission  officials  feel  that 
the  18-year  minimum  age  is  a  handicap  to  participation  by  many  high  school 
girls.  They  hope  to  lower  the  age  to  16  so  that  qualified  high  school  students 
can  take  part  in  the  courses  and  get  fiill  credit  toward  graduation. 

Here  again  the  youth  commission  has  called  on  more  than  one  commu- 
nity resource  to  get  a  program  started.  The  salary  of  the  registered  nurse  who 
teaches  the  course  is  paid  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  hospital  staff 
is  donating  its  efforts  in  helping  prepare  lectures  and  provide  training  facilities 
for  the  class.  Hospital  administrators  have  added  classroom  space  for  student 
activity  in  an  addition  now  under  construction. 

Lebanon  citizens  share  a  general  concern  that  young  people  all  too  fre- 
quently are  exposed  to  magazines  bordering  either  on  the  obscene  or  porno- 
graphic. There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  country  where  such  ob- 
jectionable material  is  not  available— and  all  too  frequently  openly  displayed  on 
newsstands  or  in  drugstores. 

The  uneasiness  of  Lebanon  parents,  however,  took  no  positive  form  until 
after  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  had  been  in  business  for  several 
months. 

Commission  members  knew  this  would  be  no  easy  problem  to  solve. 
Before  any  formal  program  had  been  begun,  one  druggist,  who  was  distressed 
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at  some  of  the  reading  matter  his  distributor  sent  him,  had  asked  that  the  ob- 
jectionable magazines  be  eliminated.  The  distributor  countered  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  all— or  nothing  at  all.  The  druggist  stopped  selling  maga- 
zines. 

The  literature  committee  of  the  youth  commission  undertook  its  delicate 
job  with  a  friendly  letter  to  merchants  who  handled  magazines.  It  asked  them 
for  the  same  kind  of  cooperation  that  the  town  businessmen  had  given  in  the 
successful  trades  and  industry  program  at  Lebanon  High  School  in  removing 
objectionable  literature  from  the  stands. 

Some  local  dealers  have  asked  the  committee  to  come  in  on  the  day  their 
magazine  shipments  arrive,  and  sort  out  objectionable  material.  Other  dealers 
are  making  their  own  determination  of  what  would  be  unfit  reading.  Merchants 
who  are  joining  the  drive  to  keep  objectionable  magazines  away  from  impres- 
sionable youth  are  entitled  to  display  a  seal  which  the  youth  commission  has 
issued  as  an  added  incentive  for  their  cooperation. 

The  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  has  undertaken  two  other  proj- 
ects to  strengthen  the  kinds  of  recreation  facilities  which  are  available  to  Leba- 


non  youth,  and  to  tie  in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  on  a  number  of  fronts 
so  that  they  will  have  the  most  meaning  to  the  largest  group  of  people. 

One  committee  is  working  to  bring  about  a  close  coordination  between 
the  recreation  programs  now  being  offered  by  the  city  itself,  out  of  tax  funds, 
and  by  church  and  civic  groups,  out  of  voluntary  contributions.  One  aim  of 
this  project  is  to  work  for  a  city  wide  recreation  program  which  will  give 
young  people  something  constructive  in  the  way  of  leisure-time  activities— re- 
gardless of  their  individual  interests.  Another  is  to  establish  a  closer  working 
relationship  between  Lebanon's  recreation  programs  and  its  churches,  so  that 
religion  can  be  an  even  more  positive  force  in  community  life  and  so  that  the 
maximum  use  can  be  made  of  available  church  facilities. 

Allied  to  this  aim  is  the  expansion  of  scouting  activities  by  recruiting 
and  training  Scout  leaders  who  can  help  boys  develop  initiative  and  confidence 
in  themselves  by  wholesome  associations  with  their  peers  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  adults  are  interested  in  their  achievements  and  concerned  about 
them  as  individuals. 

A  new  committee  has  been  formed  to  plan  for  a  local  YMCA,  which 
will  give  youth  gymnasium  facilities  and  a  place  for  a  health  club  center.  The 
National  YMCA,  which  recently  has  appointed  a  State  director  for  Tennessee, 
is  eyeing  Lebanon  as  one  of  the  first  urban  communities  it  will  consider  for 
such  a  program. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  Lebanon  story. 

But  there  is  another  side,  which  every  community  also  faces. 

What  does  a  community  do  with  its  juvenile  delinquents,  its  children 
whose  parents  neglect  them,  its  children  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped? 

There  are  deep-seated  problems  of  which  Lebanon  has  become  much 
more  acutely  aware  during  the  year  of  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission's 
operation. 

Like  other  communities,  they  have  not  found  a  single,  simple  solution. 
But  like  other  communities,  the  leaders  of  Lebanon  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  only  as  all  elements  of  the  community  are 
aware  of  the  problems,  and  willing  to  support  efforts  to  solve  them,  will 
progress  be  made. 

There  are  many  more  residents  of  Lebanon  now,  than  a  year  ago,  who 
know  and  are  concerned  that  juveniles  are  housed  in  jail  in  the  same  quarters 
with  adults.  There  are  many  more  residents,  also,  who  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  more  foster  family  homes  for  children  who  need  them.  There  is  more 
interest  in  helping  children  who  have  gotten  into  trouble  with  the  law  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  before  they  become  repeaters. 

A  juvenile  court  committee,  standing  in  much  the  same  relationship  as 
a  group  of  "big  brothers,"  is  giving  friendly  counseling  and  supportive  interest 
to  youth  who  come  before  the  court.  This  committee,  composed  of  a  doctor, 
a  minister,  a  nurse,  a  teacher  and  two  lawyers,  is  asking  the  help  of  State  proba- 
tion officers  and  staff  of  the  Tennessee  Youth  Guidance  Commission  in  making 
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sure  that  their  contribution  in  individual  cases  will  be  of  the  most  positive  kind. 

There  is  more  community  concern  about  what  a  public  housing  project 
should  provide  besides  decent  living  quarters.  Questions  are  being  asked  about 
how  the  families  who  live  in  Lebanon's  public  housing  projects  might  be  helped 
to  become  more  closely  knit— better  parents,  who  in  turn  could  give  their 
children  more  love  and  understanding,  ingredients  which  might  prevent  their 
turning  to  delinquency. 

All  of  these  developments,  of  course,  are  important.  But  perhaps  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  what  has  happened  in  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  in  the 
year  since  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  is  a  realization 
that  only  as  a  total  community  can  the  strengths  of  each  of  its  citizens  be 
combined  to  bring  the  greatest  benefits  for  all. 

The  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  was  the  focal  point  for  this 
realization.  During  the  year  of  its  operation,  it  has  grown  from  a  nucleus  of 
16  to  a  membership  of  35.  Its  members,  acting  individually  or  in  concert,  have 
involved  many  elements  of  the  community:  businessmen,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, civic,  religious  and  service  clubs  for  both  men  and  women,  school,  hos- 
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pital    and   recreation   oflficials,   judges,   lawyers,   doctors,   housewives,  ministers, 
teachers,  journalists. 

The  job  of  community  organization  has  been  well  begun  in  Lebanon— 
but  only  begun.  Members  of  the  youth  commission  know  that  they  must 
bring  all  of  the  elements  of  the  community  into  the  picture,  and,  as  time  goes 
on,  they  are  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  this  to  carry  out  such  long  range 
objectives  as: 

A  juvenile  court  with  a  full-time  juvenile  court  judge  who  could  help 
the  community  understand  its  youth  problems  and  the  needs  that  youth— 
particularly  adolescent  youth— face; 

A  better  plan  for  the  care  of  juveniles  who  are  arrested,  so  that  they 
need  not  be  placed  in  the  city  or  county  jail; 

More  foster  homes  for  the  children  who  can  benefit  from  them; 

Adequate  day  care  facilities  for  children  whose  parents  work; 

An  adequate  recreation  program  for  all  children; 

Facilities  for  health  and  physical  development; 

An  attack  on  the  twin  problems  of  illegitimacy  and  venereal  disease, 
which  Lebanon,  along  with  other  communities  both  large  and  small,  is 
seeing  in  increasing  proportion. 

Members  of  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Commission  are  learning,  after 
their  first  year's  efforts,  that  the  deeper  they  delve  into  the  needs  of  youth,  the 
more  urgent  they  see  those  needs  to  be. 

The  story  of  the  awakening  in  Lebanon  to  the  job  to  be  done  can  well 
be  the  introduction  to  a  story  of  far  deeper  meaning:  of  a  town  where  children 
will  grow  up  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  stake  in  making  their  home  town 
a  better  place  for  their  children  to  grow  up  in. 
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